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PROGRESS TYPIFIED BY NEWSPAPER 
NAMES. . 

When newspapers were first issued (mainly to record 
the decrees of government, and the sayings and doings 
of government officials) a favorite name for them was 
the Gazette. 

As newspapers, however, began to collect and dis- 
seminate news, and their main reliance was upon the 
mail-coach, with its weekly and semi-weekly trips, the 
Mail became a favorite name. 

As the slow-going mail-coach was distanced by the 
special express riders, with their relays of horses, that 
were instituted about the time of the Mexican War, 
the name Express began to be adopted as something 
more “ newsy ” than the Mail. 

The express riders were in turn superseded by the 
invention of the magnetic telegraph, and so the 7e/e- 
graph came to be adopted by scores of new papers, as 
something more catching than the Express. 

Now, however, the ZJelephones are coming into vogue 
in newspaper nomenclature, and it is dvubtful if any 
more Telegraphs wili be christened. 

These long names, however, are no! favorites with 
the public, nor with the publishers and newsboys, life 
being considered too short and breath too valuable to 
be expended in pronouncing them. Hence we may 
expect a continual increase of short, snappy nai 
like the Times, News, Star, Sun, Press, etc. 

And thus does the newspaper epitomize progress, 
adapting itself alike to the latest discoveries in science 
and the demands of the public for the latest and best 
news, presented in the briefest and best manner possible. 

——_——_—_—____e@e 

THE Williams Paper Company has removed to Nos, 

17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, the premises 


BOW-LEGGED PRESSMEN. «= 
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co respondent sends the following 


itor Printers’ Circular: 

Sir :- Desiring to have my son learn to be a pressman in an 
office where the job presses are not run by steam, Iam doubt- 
ful about doing so, because I am told the constant “kicking ”’ 
will make my boy * bow-legged.” Is thisa fact? An answer 


will oblige Da. » One T 
PHILADELPHIA, August 23, 1890. hho Ne 
“apes aa | 22 
“No census of the printing trade on this question has 


ever been made, so far as we know, and our observation 
has failed to show that bow-legged, knock-kneed, or 
pigeon-toed people are more numerous among press- 
feeders and pressmen than among people in other 
walks of life. In fact, we know pressmen who have 
been “kickers” all their lives in more senses than one, 
and yet their limbs are as straight as those of an Indian, 
Pressmen play baseball well, which bow-legged men can- 
not do; they shine in the ballroom, where straight limbs 


“The pressmen dance, the pressmen sing, 
The pressmen can do everything.” 


So we think there is no foundation for J. 8. F.’s fears 

in the matter inquired of. 
Our remarks, of course, refer only to press-feeders of 
the male gender, as the opportunities for observation 
.of physical defects among press-girls are very limited, 
and even a cheeky census enumerator would hardly 


—_——a!! -e- 


THE passage of the anti-lottery bill in Congress, and 
the determination of the Postmaster-General to exclude 
from the mails all newspapers containing lottery adver- 
tisements, it is believed, will have the effect of breaking 
up the lottery business in this country. To offset this, 
it is reported that the lottery managers will establish a 
daily in Montreal, Canada, and circulate it under the 





formerly occupied by Bulkley, Raiguel & Co. 





protection of the international! postal union. 
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MAIMED FOR LIFE. 


Can nothing be done to lessen the number of acci- 
dents to feeders of printing machinery? Scarcely a 
day passes but we hear of some boy whose hand has 
been mashed, or body mangled, whilst feeding a job or 
cylinder press. 

Like all other mechanical trades, the printing trade 
is liable to accidents. In the composition department 
the accidents are few and far between ; but in the press- 
room, the endeavor to run the machines at the highest 
speed has resulted in the maiming and crippling of 
many bright young men and boys, whose hopes for life 
have been blasted in the endeavor to save a sheet of 
paper, costing a fraction of a cent. 

Reckless and imprudent feeders, especially new be- 
ginners, are mostly the victims of their own careless- 
ness; but we recognize among the victims to-day, some 
who wese brought up from boyhood among steam- 
driven presses. Yet they are minus an arm, or a hand, 
or a finger, through no real fault of their own, but sim- 
ply while endeavoring to lessen the number of spoiled 
sheets, whose value is nothing compared to the partial 
or complete disability produced by the accident. 

W hat instructions, what directions can be given, to 
lessen the number of these victims of a mechanical Mo- 
loch; that will erash all that come within its open jaws? 

Apprentices are duly impressed with the importance 
of saving a sheet; are they also instructed as to the 
value of saving a hand or an arm? = Instructions upon 
these two points should go together, as in most cases 
they do; but in other cases great stress is laid upon the 
cost of paper, and none whatever upon the cost of life. 

It is sad to reflect that in these days, when the print- 
ing craft is achieving its highest triumphs in mechan- 
ism and art, it is sullied with the record of its killed, 
wounded, and dying, just as the glories of a military 
hero are dimmed with the recollection of the hecatombs 
that*Were slaughtered to secure his success. 

Let the employer carefully instruct the apprentice 
not only as to the capacity, but also as to the danger of 
the machine he is to operate; let the apprentice care- 
fully heed the instruction, and be guided by it, so that 
the land may not be filled with crippled victims of the 
“ black art,” to replace the rapidly dying maimed vete- 
rans of the late civil war. 

+e: 

THe large and handsome “annex building” of the 
Philadelphia Times, at Eighth and Sansom Streets, has 
been completed, and will soon be occupied. The an- 
nex building of the Public Ledger is being built on 
Sansom Street, above Sixth, and the cellar is being 
dug for the annex building of The tem, on Jayne St., 
above Seventh. These extensive and expensive im- 
provements indicate a high degree of prosperity on the 
part of the newspapers mentioned. 





THE JAPANESE AS METAL WORKERS. 


The Japanese are masters in the treatment of alloys, 
both in texture and color, and no better guides exist. 
They achieve their grand results by the simplest means 
—a judicious blending of various metals, inlaying and 
pickling. Copper is the basis of their chief alloys, and 
by incorporating with it certain proportions of gold and 
silver they obtain remarkable results in color through 
the pickling process. 

But not only do they get striking effects from their 
alloys and pickling—their mode of working up the 
metals is a thing to be studied. For instance, they will 
take six or seven plates of different metals and alloys, 
weld them together, and then by drilling, punching up 
and filing, get a surface in which all the metals show 
ina manner which is truly wonderful. By the range 
of tints at their command they can work out on a metal 
surface scenes of animal life, landscapes, ete., with an 
effect never dreamt of by metal workers in the Western 
world. Among some examples recently shown in Eng- 
land, says Mabrics and Fancy Goods, was a knife handle 
on which was a representation of a duck dipping its 
head under the water of a stream on which it was swim- 
ming, the arrangement of the different alloys of which 
it was composed, and the pickling, being so well ar- 
ranged that the neck of the duck was seen as if under 
the water when the handle was held in a certain light. 
Another example was a sword hilt, on which some min- 
nows, not more than one-sixteenth of an inch in length, 
and each having a pair of gold eyes, were swimming 
up a gray stream, the effect of their being actually below 
the water being suggested with marvelous skill. 


TYPOGRAPHIC BLUNDERS. 





Sir Arthur Helps was, I think, oversensitive to ad- 
verse criticism, of which he had, perhaps, not enough to 
allow him tu grow callous to it, and the least misprints 
in his own books or articles annoyed him exceedingly 
ceedingly. There was a passage from his ‘“ Organiza- 
tion in Daily Life,” in speaking of vultures gathering 
to their prey, he had used the Virgilian phrase “ ob- 
scene birds,” which had been misprinted “ obscure 
birds.” The mistake was not noticed by any of the 
several persons who read the proofs in succession, and 
[ remember that his gratitude was quite effusive when 
his attention was called to the word just as the book 
was being sent to press. Afterall, the blunder was not 
a serious one, and was nothing like that of the lady tra- 
veler who wrote that the “ whole wilderness was filled 
with erratic blocks,” and who, failing to revise her 
proofs, found that the printers had takenfon themselves 
to correct her geological expression, and that she was 
made to assert that “the whole wilderness was filled 
with erotic blacks.”— Academy. 
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GREEN ROLLERS AND ELECTRIC SHEETS. 


Among the troubles which beset the pathway of the 
master printer striving to do first-class work at all 
times are two which are occasioned by directly oppo- 
site atmospheric conditions. The one by warm, damp 
weather, and the other by a dry and unusually cold 
atmosphere; the first producing what is commonly 
called “ green rollers,” and the latter electricity in the 
paper. It is my belief that both these troubles may 
be almost, if not entirely, overcome by the very simplest 
means; and, in the fullness of that belief, I offer the 
following suggestions: 

As is well known, printer’s rollers are composed 
largely of glue and glycerine, both of which substances 
are very hydroscopic, or possess the property of readily 
absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. In warm, 
damp weather the roller absorbs an undue amount of 
moisture from the atmosphere, which soaks into its 
surface and causes it to become sticky, mushy and rot- 
ten; the composition pulls off in little pieces, which 
fill in the counters of the type, producing results any- 
thing but satisfactory. 

Some years ago I undertook the study of the mate- 
rials generally used in the manufacture of roller com- 
position, but found nothing that was satisfactory written 
upon the subject of glue making ; .so, after much time 
spent in hunting through the libraries, I obtained per- 
mission from Messrs. Max. Tamm & Co. to visit their 
glue factory at Rock Springs, in the westert: part of the 
city, and there to witness and assist in the different 
processes of the manufacture of glue, and the care of, 
handling, dressing, assorting and combining of the 
different kinds of stock from which glue is made. As 
you may well imagine, the opportunity was too good 
to let slip, and I availed myself of it to the fullest. 

The subject in hand calls only for a knowledge of 
the process of drying. The glue stock having been 
boiled out, the resulting “soup” is run off into coolers 
and allowed to stand over night to cool. In the morn- 
ing itis found to be a mass of jelly, containihg from 
eight to twelve parts of water to one part of glue. If 
left in this condition long it will decay ; so it behooves 
the manufacturer to get rid of the water as rapidly as 
possible. To accomplish this the jelly is cut up into 
slices from one-thirty-second to one-quarter of an inch 
in thickness, according to the quality of the stock used 
and the grade or style of glue to be produced, and laid 
upon nets to be dried. Formerly glue makers depended 
entirely upon piling the glue-covered nets out in the 
open air, or in the covered sheds, the sides of which 
were made of revolving slats, which could be opened 
to allow the warm, dry air to blow over the nets, or be 
closed upon the approach of a storm; but the go-ahead- 
ativeness of the nineteenth century could not brook 


such slow methods, and I am violating no confidence 
in stating that the greater part of the glue now made 
in the United States is dried by being -placed in long 
rooms or tunnels, and a strong blast of air, heated to 
the proper temperature, blown over it mechanically. 

The printer’s green roller, like the glue maker’s 
jelly, has a surplus of moisture, in its surface only ; 
but the proportion is not nearly so great, and can 
readily be dried out and brought into perfect working 
condition by blowing a blast of warm, dry air over it. 
This can be done by putting the rollers in a box and 
blowing the air through, or by sending a blast over 
them while in the press at work. It should be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that the capacity of the air 
to absorb moisture is increased with the increase of 
temperature. 

My suggestion is to place an ordinary blower, of 
suitable make and capacity for the work to be done, in 
the boiler room—I say in the boiler room, because 
there the air is or ought to be warm and dry, although 
good results may be obtained by utilizing the air of 
the pressroom—and to conduct, through ordinary tin 
pipes, the warm dry air to the press room to be used 
in drying out the green rollers. 

For offices not using power, I would suggest a small 
blower, so mounted as to be easily run by hand. In 
fact, the ordinary printing-office bellows is no mean 
weapon with which to overcome this difficulty. 

Now, as to electricity in paper: 

That electricity does exist in paper is beyond a 
doubt, and in order to be able to devise some means of 
getting rid of it, it is well to understand how it got 
there. 

Paper itself is a non-conductor of electricity. 

Electricity is generated, or set free, either by fric- 
tion or chemical decomposition ; and as we find it in 
the original package, as it comes from the mill, only 
in finished papers, which are so finished by passing 
between numbers of steel rolls, working in a train, we 
naturally come to the conclusion that the pressure and 
slip, or friction of the calendering rolls are responsible 
for the generation of electricity in the paper. 

But you will say that not all the finished papers, as 
they come from the mill, are so charged. 

In winter, with the thermometer around zero, the 
atmosphere is as near perfectly dry as it ever gets to 
be, as the moisture is then congealed and deposited in 
the shape of frost or snow. In summer the air is, 
during the driest weather we have in this latitude, only 
comperatively dry. Air charged with moisture, espe- 
cially warm air, is an excellent conductor of electricity, 
while dry air is a very poor conductor. 

If you will look into this matter, I think you will 





find that nearly all paper, in the original packages, 
which is electrified, will be found to have been made 
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in cold dry weather. There may be a few days in 
summer sufficiently dry to cause the same electrical 
effect. : 

When the atmosphere is moist it carries the elec- 
tricity off from the paper as generated; and, when 
dry, the electricity generated is left in the paper. 

We find in the printing office that this condition oc- 
curs chiefly in winter, when the weather outside is 
clear and cold, and the atmosphere dry. It is much 
more likely to occur in steam-heated rooms — where 
proper attention is not paid to ventilation, causing a 
hot, dry air—than in rooms heated by stoves. 

In practice we find that the opening of opposite 
windows and doors, sprinkling the floor with water, 
smearing the cylinder with glycerine, hanging wet 
cloths from the feed-board, piling wet rags, sponges, 
paper, or bricks upon the fly-table, allowing steam to 
escape from the radiators, or from pipes run under, 
around and about the press, all for the purpose of 
moistening the air, in whole or in part overcome the 
difficulty. 

It is a singular fact that electrified or electrical pa- 
per which has gone through the press on the first side 
with but slight annoyance will often, in running it 
through to print the reverse side, put the pressman to 
his wits’ ends to keep it on the fly-table, and renders 
it utterly impossible for the fecder to handle the sheets 
at anywhere near the average speed, thus entailing 
great loss by diminishing the output of the press. In 
this case the paper is still further charged with elec- 
tricity by passing through the press, rubbing on the 
sheet below it, and on the metal-clad edge of the feed- 
board, and on the fenders. 

My suggestion for overcoming this well-known con- 
dition, called “electricity in the paper,” is substan- 
tially the same as that for overcoming the “ green 
roller” difficulty, with the difference that the current 
of warm air projected through the pipes should be 
charged with moisture by turning a jet of steam or 
spray of water inio the blower, and the current of 
moisture-laden air be sent around, about and past the 
press, as experiment may prove best, to carry away the 
electricity, as it would be hard to find a better con- 
ductor of electricity than warm, damp air, especially if 
it is in motion. 

The suggestion of using the blower to dry out green 
rollers is, with me, a matter of knowledge. That of 
using a current of warm, damp air for overcoming 
electricity in paper, while never having been practi- 
cally tested by me, is, in my opinion, an idea which it 
will pay to investigate.—(. W. Crutsinger, in the Artist 
Printer, 





Type of all kinds will last longer and give better 
service if kept perfectly clean and in clean cases. 











COOL ROOMS vs. VENTILATION. 


We have various complaints at this season of the 
year of defective ventilation and stuffiness in our do- 
mestic apartments. A multiplicity of contrivances 
are before the public with the object of remedying 
these evils. Still we have much the same complaints 
that we had years ago. These arise from various mis- 
understandings. It must not be imagined that cool 
rooms are the best ventilated, or that because we have 
large apertures in a room that it is necessarily perfect in 
ventilation. A large stream of air may be passing in 
at one aperture and out at the other, and yet the room 
be imperfectly ventilated. A rapid draught of cold 
air through a room, say from a window to a doorway, 
does not sweep out the air within the room; it leaves 
certain stagnant places and eddying corners, like those 
we see in a pool of water sometimes, or in a river 
where a mid-channel stream is running. These stag- 
nant corners of the room may remain for a long time; 
the room may be cool, but the draught is not pleasant 
nor desirable. The object is to produce a thorough 
displacement of the air in a room, a continual change 
of all the air. The inlets should be well divided and 
distributed to afford numerous thin streams of air, and 
these should be placed somewhere near the breathing 
level, either above or below it. Among inlet arrange- 
ments the window-sash and door present us with the 
simplest kind. One of the plans we can strongly re- 
commend is to fit a deflecting board to the middle rails 
of a sash window and bore openings through the lower 
top-rail, by which means a thin sheet of air can be al- 
lowed to enter and be deflected above the heads of 
those in the room. Another good plan we lately saw 
was a long valve fitted in the head of a window inside, 
which can be closed or adjusted by a cord. On the 
outside, in the upper part of the window-frame, holes 
are drilled in a slanting direction, so that driving rain 
cannot enter while the air is admitted, and is obliquely 
directed toward the ceiling by the aid of the valve.— 
British Printer. 
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A NEWSPAPER MAN, who gets to bed so late that he 
sleeps until 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon, awakening 
the other day and looking at the clock, saw that it was 
6 o’clock. As he had an engagement at that hour, he 
fairly leaped into his clothes and rushed from the house 
to find that it was 6 o’clock, but6 A.M. Hehad slept 
just one hour. He wasn’t “ mad,” because he felt too 
foolish.—-New York Tribune. 

sateen till anidapncepnaiiisa 

WHEN thinking seriously about it, have you ever 
noticed how many laws enacted for the public good are 
“unconstitutional,” while all the bad laws seem to be 
without flaw ?— Williamsport Bulletin. 
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THE SIX-DAY RULE. 


In our correspondence columns will be found a letter 
from an Indianapolis subscriber, protesting in some- 
what vigorous language against the action of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, at its late session, in 
declaring that in future no member of a subordinate 
union shall work on a morning newspaper more than 
six days a week in any one week, when a substitute can 
be obtained. While anxious to let him tell his own 
story in his own way, a careful perusal of the letter 
utterly fails to convince us that he has made any mate- 
rial point in his tirade against its adoption. We fail 
to see why the bugbear of centralization need be feared 
because an international convention, after due delibera- 
tion, through its legally elected and duly authorized 
representatives, has declared that a “sub,” owing alle- 
giance to the same organization, governed by the same 
exactions and paying the same dues as a frameholder, 
shall be practically guaranteed one day’s work: in seven. 
We fail to see where the peace, unity, or perpetuity of 
the republicis endangered, because a day’s work is pro- 
vided for the support of a wife and family who are un- 
fortunate enough to have a sub for a husband and 
father. 

Now we insist that such legislation is not “unwise, 
uncalled for and manifestly unfair,” but that, on the 
contrary, it is wise, necessary and eminently just, and 
will receive the endorsement of every fair-minded prin- 
ter on the American continent. Our correspondent is 
entirely in the dark when he insinuates that the matter 
was rushed through without due deliberation. On the 
contrary, it was the most thoroughly discussed resolu- 
tion before the convention. Its opponents were afforded 
ample time and opportunity to present their objections, 
such as they were. The cry of class legislation raised 
against the measure, evidently referring to the exemp- 
tion of job printers, is meaningless, because the one is 
the exception, the other the rule. Where one is re- 
quired to violate the six-day observance four or five 
times a year when assistance is frequently unavailable, 
the other is expected to do so fifty-tiwo consecutive weeks; 
so this argument falls to the ground. 

No, no. The objections offered will not hold water; 
they are frivolous, and unworthy of their author. They 
areon a par with the demurrer of the usurer who pro- 
tests against the “ oppressive” law which makes it ille- 
gal to receive more than six or seven per cent. as legal 
interest, per annum, when he could otherwise obtain 
ten per cent. per month. Subs have rights which regu- 
lars must respect; and if the existence of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union depends on the right (?) 
of certain men to hog it seven days a week, while prac- 
tically denying employment to others equally deserv- 
ing sufficient to provide the necessaries of iife, the 








soaner it goes to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns, the better.—Jn/and Printer. 
nile 


BRASS RULES.WITH TYPE. 





Pressmen often fail to do their share toward bringing 
up the several points of a piece of composition, especi- 
ally in cases where brass rule is used to line with orna- 
ments and border, or to touch up to them. 

Four job specimens before us show this inattention. 
The first and second show brass rule lines that are used 
parallel with border, and the third has hair-line rules 
touching up to small ornaments at each end. In none 
of the three do the rule lines show up properly. In 
the two jobs where they run parallel with and a lead 
away from the border they are scarcely seen, except at 
two points, where they happen to be a nonpareil away 
from the border, and there they almost cut through the 
paper ! 

Now, any old pressman—old, that is, in the right ex- 
perience—knows that there is hardly anything abso- 
lute about making-ready, any more than about uny- 
thing else in life. Everything is relative. The rule 
line that in its position in one job and with one kind of 
type will need cutting out, must, in a different position 
and spacing, and associated with other type, be over- 
laid. 

In the third specimen alluded to, the ornament ends 
are indistinct, while the rules print full and black, 
with too much impression. Here isa case where both 
cut-out and overlay should have been resorted to; cut- 
out for the rules and overlay for the ornaments. In 
cases where the rollers do notink evenly, the pressman 
should use underlays until the surface is even enough 
to get perfect inking. 

As we have before said in this department, the first 
thing in making ready is to study the chief inequalities 
of the form, and to level up with underlays if any parts 
are so low as to miss the rollers. Many a pressman 
has fussed and fretted his time away because of his 
neglect of this first principle. 

A fourth specimen on our table is a little eight-page 
leaflet printed in claret brown, with cuts in light blue. 
The composition is neatly and even artistically done, 
and the presswork, with one exception, is praisewor- 
thy. This exception is a series of rules, with end orna- 
ments, that run across the tops of the pages under the 
headlines. Here the pressman let himself down by 
allowing the ornaments to stand up in dark relief, out 
of all proportion to the rule lines, which are scarcely 
seen. Hadhe cut out his ornaments his rules would 
have come up to the surface instead of having the im- 
pression borne off them by the too strong ornaments, 
which, though showing hair lines almost as fine as the 
rules, were just a shade higher in body. 
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It must be borne in mind that brass rules frequently 
vary either in height or in fineness of line, and that it 
devolves on the pressman to equalize these differences 
by his manner of treatment. Sometimes a rule has been 
shaved too fine in the making, and thus acquired a 
“ razor-edge” that does not take ink well, but cuts the 
paper with the slightest impression. Other rules have 
not been shaved quite enough, and these print too dark 
and coarse. The remedy for the first is to run a bit of 
very fine Scotch stone delicately over the edge of the 
rule, and “face” it just enough to take ink. This 
must be done with a careful, steady hand, so as to se- 
cure an even line. The remedy for single rules with 
too heavy a face is to stone the sides of the rules instead 
of the face, and thussharpen them up. Old pressmen 
usually do both with their knives, instead of stones, 
having acquired dexterity by practice. 

These points apply to all rules, whether used alone 
as frames to a page, or in combination with ornaments 
or borders. We meet with so many cases where, through 
ignorance or carelessness, the rules are slighted, that 
we judge it well to call the attention ofall young press- 
men, and of some old ones, to this matter. Many a 
pressman can bring up type clear and sharp, who fails 
utterly when he tries to print from brass rules. As to 
impression, the rules should never be driven into the 
paper, but should merely touch it with sufficient firm- 
ness to geta clear, sharp line.—American Art Printer. 

<- 


PROFITS OF LITERARY SUCCESS. 


I know a young verse writer, says the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, who is looked upon by the world 
in every respect as a successful poet. And she is. By 
that I mean you see her poems in all the leading maga- 
zines, and her acceptances outweigh the declinations. 
I have known her to have a poem in five of the best 
magazines inamonth. Every periodical reader knows 
her work, and she has her name on two published vol- 
umes of verse. Her success has been considered ex- 
ceptional, and it is. Yet I saw from her own memo- 
randum book that during the year of 1889 she received 
not $500 for all her poetical work. Some will say, but 
that is poetry. Very well; hereis an instance in bio- 
graphy. An eminent biographer spent nearly three 
years compiling a work which, when published, only 
recently, excited the admiration of critics and public 
alike. It called forth columns of newspaper praise—in 
one case a newspaper devoted one entire page to itg re- 
view—and there was not a dissenting voice as to the 
accuracy, literary style, and strength of the book. It 
dealt with a great subject and a great epoch, and the 
author is regarded as a great author, That man re- 
ceived exactly $682 as the revenue of his three years’ 
work, and the work has stopped selling. A London 





edition of 500 copies was sold—a large sale, in sheets, 
of an American work of biography. The foremost 
English journals gave it pages of review. It sold, in 
England, exactly seventy-one copies. 
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HOW “VOLAPUK” SOUNDED. 


The Bagton Convention opened with an address in 
volapuk by the President of the association, Colonel 
Charles E, Sprague, of New York. Of course his ad- 
dress was received attentively, but it cannot be said that 
he was speaking to people in their own language. His 
listeners doubtless understood part of his remarks, for 
he was applauded two or three times, but to the majo- 
rity of the people it was evident that understanding 
came only with difficulty. Now, how did the new in- 
vention sound? Well, there was a great predominance 
of the European a and i (or ee) and of thelongo. In 
every sentence each one of these vowels seemed to out- 
number all the others put together. Consonants were 
obscure, as Colonel Sprague spoke them, and it was no- 
ticeable that the sibilant s was very frequent. The let- 
teri also seemed to be a hard-worked member of the 
volapuk alphabet. 

From the prominence of these few vowels and con- 
sonants and from the obscurity of other conso- 
nants one can get an idea of how volapuk sounds. 
The pronunciation follows the French in having no ac- 
cent. That is, Colonel Sprague talked with just about 
the same stress on each syllable, andI paid close atten- 
tion to this feature of the flow of sound after noticing 
it. Lacking accent, volapuk lacks the force which is 
so strong a characteristic of English, and it also shows 
sadly the need of the virile consonants, which are the 
lifeof German, Perhaps nothing better could be ex- 
pected of an invented tongue, for the English and Ger- 
man are the result of genius and struggle, of wars and 
disputes, of orations and poems, of business sharpness 
and philosophical contemplation. They are alive. 
Volapuk is wooden and dead, That is the impression 
made upon me by hearing Colonel Sprague’s address in 
his vernacular—no, not his nor anybody’s. It was a 
convention of English-speaking people using neither 
their own vernacular nor that of any other people un- 
der heaven. It was just hashed-up Choctaw.—Apring- 
field ( Mass.) Republican. 

dicnipaicmmsiiiiieednmpintiniies 

THE FOLLOWING “AD” recently appeared in the 
Liverpool Post: “ Will the lady wearing spectacles, 
who, on Thursday evening, the 7th inst., drove a dark 
pony and four-wheeled phaeton, with groom behind, 
along Halewood road, and injured a valuable saddle- 
horse by not taking her side of the road, kindly get a 
better pair of glasses and take driving lessons before 
she ventures out again?” 
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TYPE-SETTING MACHINERY. 


BY JOHN SOUTHWARD. 


Inalecture recently delivered at Birmingham, Eng., 
Mr. John Southward, the well-known printer and 
writer, gave the following carefully prepared opinion 
of the progress made in type-setting machinery 

Mr. Southward said that the subject he brought be- 
fore them was one which they could not shut out from 
their consideration. Everywhere it was forcing itself 
before the trade, and however they might try to keep 
out type-setting machinery, it would make iis way. 
He thought that printers were not, as a rule, as well 
informed as they ought to be of the progress already 
made in the matter of type-setting by machinery. So 
many machines had been brought forward and tud 
proved failures that printers seemed to have li(tie faith 
in composing machines. Many people looked at it as 
a project as perhaps possible, and perhaps likely to be 
accomplished in the future. His own opinion, founded 
on considerable study, investigation and experience, 
was that 

THE PROBLEM HAD ALREADY BEEN SOLVED, 

He would endeavor to show the grounds on which 
he had formed his opinion. With this object he de- 
scribed in detail the six machines now in use in Eng- 
land, illustrating his description by photographs 
thrown on a screen by an oxy-hydrogen lantern. These 
machines were the Linotype, the Lagerman, the Fraser, 
the Hattersley, the Kastenbein, and the Thorne. The 
first was not really a type-setting machine at all, for it 
did not use movable types but cast entire lines from 
matrices. It had essential defects which he believed 
rendered it altogether useless for respectable work. 
The Lagerman was an attachment to an ordinary case, 
and when the wear and tear of the type which it 
caused, its slowness of working, and its delicacy were 
taken into consideration, it could not, he maintained, be 
shown to effect any economy over hand-setting. The 
three others were on the guide-plate principle. He 
fully admitted their ingenuity, and believed that they 
effected a certain saving in type-setting. They were, 
however, on a principle which was not capable of fur- 
ther development. That principle was 

THE GUIDE PLATE. 

In a machine of that character, each type was de- 
livered into a series of channels conveying it to one 
point, causing the delivery of every letter to the same 
place. This system necessitated arrangements for 
bringing different thicknesses of letter down one chan- 
nel. These arrangements usually consisted of delicate 
springs, which, with rough handling of any kind, got 
out of order and were otherwise objectionable. They in- 
volved the application of gravitation, and were limited 





by the rate that one type could get out of the way 
of another by gravitation only. When two types came 
together a jam must inevitably take place, involving 
delay and various readjustments, It was necessary 
also for the operator to sharply drive home with one 
finger one key to liberate one corresponding character 
and push forward the preceding characters in the line. 
Such machines were constantly liable to break down. 
Some of them did great injury to the type, which fell 
on its face against different portions of them. He did 
not say they were failures, he did not deny their use- 
fulness and their economy. They had brought to the 
highest pitch one principle, which he compared to the 
platen of the hand-press. Just as the cylindrical prin- 
ciple, the principle of rotation, was that which in 
printing machinery made almost unlimited progress 
possible, so he looked for 

THE ROTARY PRINCIPLE LN THE COMPOSING MACHINE 
as that which was the one with possibilities of unlimited 
development. The only composing machine which 
had embodied the rotary principle was the Thorne, and 
to the principle of its construction the lecturer attri- 
buted the astounding results which had been obtained 
from its use. 

The operators were a composer, a justifier, and a 
youth supplying the distributor, The two principal 
features of this machine were referred to, the keyboard 
and the two vertical cylinders having the same axis, 
the upper resting on the lowercylinder, both being cut 
with a number of vertical grooves, which receive the 
type for setting up. Each of these cylinders contains 
ninety grooves, this number being found sufficient to 
contain the numerous characters used in ordinary book 
and news work. The keyboard carries a number of 
keys corresponding to these grooves, and whatever key 
is depressed the letter corresponding to it is ejected 
from the groove upon the lower cylinder upon a circular 
table, which revolves in an opposite direction to it. 
Quite a number of letters are brought from the cylinder 
each revolution, and are placed in proper order to the 
point of delivery, when they are conveyed by a travel- 
ing band and fed continuously to the setting stick in 
front of the keyboard and placed on a galley. Here 
the second operator commences his work of justifying 
into lines, sitting opposite a small case containing 
spaces, quads, etc. The work of the distributor is 
going on at the same time as the composition, The 
grooves of the composing cylinder being provided with 
projections, the type will not fall into any groove except 
that for which it is intended. A suitable attachment 


to the upper cylinder enables the operator to place the 
galley of type for distribution in contact with the cyl- 
inder, and line after line of type is fed into it until 
the grooves are all filled, when the upper cylinder is 
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put into contact with the lower one. Reference was 
made to returns obtained, a few days previously, of the 
working of the Thorne in the office of the Bradford 
Observer. It was mentioned that one of the galleys, 
containing 11,700 ens, was completed in sixty minutes 
net, and, in addition, there were nine lines of composed 
matter in the setting-stick. The output was therefore 
over 12,000 minion ens per hour, 
THIS EXTRAORDINARY SPEED 
was capable of being maintained for any period; but as 
operators could not always manipulate the keyboard 
with the necessary alacrity, 10,000 per hour was found 
to be the average output. The lecturer had himself 
seen this speed kept up day after day at the office of 
the Manchester Guardian. There could be no mistake 
about it, and specimens of its work, stating the time 
occupied in performing it, would be distributed at the 
close of the lecture. Incidentally, he mentioned that 
he had applied to the agents of all the other machines 
for proofs of work with particulars of speed, but they 
had one and all failed to forward them. This of itself 
seemed to show that the makers of the other machines 
admitted the superior speed, at any rate, of the Thorne. 
In the course of his inquiries, the lecturer had found 
that the Thorne possessed other advantages over its 
competitors, The distributing was the weak part of 
all machines. Inthe Londoh Vimes office, as a matter 
of fact,a portion of the type was not distributed at all; 
it was thrown into the melting-pot after being stereo- 
typed from, and recast into new type by the type-found- 
ing machines of P. M. Shank, of Red Lion Square. 
Other machines only claim to distribute as fast as it 
could be done by hand, and perhaps they did not reach 
even this speed. In the Thorne this was done at the 
same speed as the composing—say 10,000 ens per hour. 
There was another advantage—the distribution was 
automatic, and errors were therefore obviated. Nearly 
all the errors found in first proofs were, provided com- 
petent compositors were employed, caused by the wrong 
distribution of the type. Ina column galley set by the 
Thorne it was usual to find, after the proof had gone 
through the hands of the reader, only two or three 
“marks” in it. 
THE ECONOMY WAS PRODIGIOUS. 

The lecturer gave figures which showed that when 
two men, paid full society ’stab wages, anda boy at 10s. 
per week were employed on a Thorne machine, the 
output was at the rate of 24d. or 3d. per thousand; 
whereas the hand composition was 8d. or 9d.—as the 
machine set all sizes down to ruby at equal speed. A 
galley of 12,000 ens, forming a column of a daily paper, 
could be set up for 2s. 6d. or 3s. The enormous im- 
portance of this fact to newspaper proprietors did not 
need to be pointed out. Happily, that saving was not 





effected at the cost of the compositor. Whenever he 
had been put “on piece” at 3d. per 1,000 he had earned 
from 25 to 30 percent. more than the recognized society 
wages. In the Thorne there was the much desiderated 
benefit to both capital and labor—the identification and 
unification of the interests of employers and employed. 
It would tend to elevate the printing trade by attracting 
a superior class of men, and by encouraging those who 
had already entered the calling to improve themselves. 
No good men would be dispensed with, for the demand 
for printing would constantly increase as printing 
could be done with greater economy. The lecturer said 
thatcomparatively few printers were aware of the call 
there was for these Thorne machines both in England 
and America. 


COULD NOT BE MANUFACTURED FAST ENOUGH. 


He produced an American paper published at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where the Thorne was manufactured, 
stating that the company had orders on hand for 2,700 
of the machines, representing about $4,000,000, or about 
£800,000, perhaps the largest order ever undertaken in 
the city, and one that would represent years of prospe- 
rity for the concern. Facts such as this showed that 
type-setting machinery had passed its experimental 
stage and was an accomplished fact. Before the end of 
the year 1890 he ventured to prophesy that nearly every 
considerable newspaper in the kingdom would have at 
work, or on order, a Thorne machine. 





“REGINALD, my dear, can you not take the girls 
out where they can gathersome autumn leaves to-mor- 
row?” 

“Yes, I guess so. But what is the matter with the 
leaves about the place? There is as good a variety 
of leaves within a hundred feet of the house as there is 
within ten miles.” 

“Oh, the girls don’t care anything about the leaves, 
Reginald. They want to eat sandwiches and jelly cake 
in the woods.”— Hartford Post, 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 





NAN ANY ONE POINT ME OUT A PROMISING TERRI- 
tory for a country newspaper? Ample remuneration for 
detailed information. Address 
PRACTICAL PRINTER, 
23 Washington Place New York. 





| SALE—A DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY PAPER.—WILL 
pay for itself in two years. Net profit for past twoyears 


$2,000 per year. Address H, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





FIOR SALE ON EASY TERMS, WITH SECURITY, A SUC- 
cessful and well-established job printing and newspaper 
plant. The leading Sunday paper of the city and a weekly edi- 
tion having an old-established country circulation. Presses, 
machinery and material in first-class condition. Newspaper 
dress almost new. Circulation 4,000. Population of city 45,000. 
Reasons for sale: Business engagements in the West. Address 
BRADY & WOODS, Erie, Pa. 
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PRINTERS FAVOR COPYRIGHT. 





At the convention of the United Typothetz, held 
last week in Boston, delegate Theodore L. De Vinne, 
of New York, read a report on “ Will International 
Copyright Increase the Price of Books?” He said the 
discussion on copyright seems to move from a new 
point ofdeparture. The right ofthe foreign author to 
some payment for his work is not so vigorously con- 
tested as it has been. The decision of the question 
seems to turn not on the right but on the policy of the 
measure. Will international copyright make books 
higher in price? Will it prevent the diffusion of 
knowledge? Will it create a monopoly in publishing? 
A majority in Congress answered these questions with 
“ves,” and voted for no copyright. It is unfortunate 
for those who advocate copyright that they have now 
to do it, not on the ground of justice, but that of policy. 
It will be admitted that the proposed measure can have 
no effect on the price of books by American authors 
already protected by domesticcopyright. The price o! 
many a new work is determined largely by its cost. If 
the price of the book is too high, it will not be bought; 
if too low, it will not pay the expenses of making and 
selling. It is not at all probable that any American 
publisher will put up the price of any copyrighted 
book beyond the ability or the limit of the bookbuyer. 
The competition which determines our prices deter- 
mines his prices. The ultimate tendency of copyright, 
domestic or international, will be to make books 
cheaper. It will favor the printing of two or more edi- 
tions of many popular books to meet the purse of every 
class of buyers. Domestic copyright has not made 
popular books dearer in Germany and France, where 
good books are as cheap as they are here. If our laws 
allowed any printer to reprint any American publica- 
tions, would we, after ten years, have more work, or 
the public be more cheaply served? I think not. In 
the communistic chaos that would follow no class would 
suffer more than that of the printers. That interna- 
tional copyright will prevent the diffusion of know- 
ledge by limiting the printing of books is a proposition 
entirely untenable. The best books are beyond the 
operation of the copyright laws. Any printer can, even 
after the proposed law is enforced, reprint all the poetry, 
fiction, science and philosophy in the world. More 
than this, he can reprint any American copyrighted 
book that is more than forty-two years old, and mary 
that are but twenty-eight years old. It must be repeated 
that international copyright has no effect on foreign 
books that have been written and printed ; it deals only 
with those that are yet to be written. The interna- 
tional copyright will not make a monopoly of publish- 
ing, as has been asserted. He who believes that the 
publishing trade of the country can be confined to the 





seaboard cities, or that a trust will ever dominate the 
business hasa very contemptible opinion of the activity 
and ability of American printers and publishers. 

Mr. H. O. Houghton, of Boston, followed with a 
strong pleain favor of sucha bill. ‘ We do notask for 
a copyright,” said the speaker, “on ideas; they are as 
free as the wind; but we want it on the forms which 
these ideas take.” 

Mr. Slawson, of St. Louis, said that he as wellas Mr. 
Ennis, of the same city, were not opposed to a copy- 
right bill, as some of the delegates seemed to think. 
What they were decidedly opposed to was the Chace 
Copyright Bill, the provisions of which were objection- 
able to them. 

Edwin Freegard thought that the present bill was 
more of a protection to English writers than to Ameri- 
can writers. Mr. De Vinne said that the bill which 
has recently been before Congress was not essentially 
the Chace bill, nor will it be whenagain brought up at 
the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Ennis, of St. Louis, wanted the prevalent idea 
corrected, that he was opposed to a copyright law. He 
believed in equal privileges for all. He wasin favor of 
a fair,judicious bill, but was opposed to the Chace bill. 
He thought that the matter of copyright was safe in the 
hands of Mr. De Vinne, and with his aid the Copyright 
League could frame a suitable bill. A unanimous vote 
retained Mr. De Vinne as a delegate to the League.— 
The Publishers’ Weekly. 

I i AO OO 


THE QUALITY OF PAPER, 


Many printers and paper buyers pride themselves on 
their ability to judge of the quality of paper by merely 
handling asample sheet. This method of buying is all 
very well in its way; it gives an excellent idea of the 
individual sheet, but not (except to very experienced 
men) of the ream as a whole with respect to its bulking 
properties. If the “cheap” printer were to place a 
ream of his cheap paper by the side of another ream a 
trifle higher in price, he would soon, we think, see 
which was really the cheapest. A farthing less a pound 
is no doubt a great temptation to buy, especially tothe 
impecunious ones, but if for the additional 6d or 9d per 
ream that he might have to give he gets a ream which 
—it is apparent to his own eyes—is an inch taller, and 
better in quality besides, it is sometimes difficult to see 
where the alleged saving comesin. Just let him think 
now of the great difference in favor of what, to him, is 
the dearer paper, not only on account of its undeniably 
superior color and evenness, but by reason of its great 
difference as regards bulk, 


HAMLET is thought to have belonged to a typogra- 
phical union. He-killed Polonius because he thought 


the latter was a ‘“‘ rat.” 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Free Press is now under the manage- 
ment of E.8. Judge. He proposes ** to champion the rights of 
the so-called lower classes.’’ 

The Centreville (Md.) Observer has changed its day of publi- 
cation from Tuesday to Thursday. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Register is opposed to prize compe- 
ting newspaper lotteries. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Register has abandoned its daily edition 
and enlarged its weekly to its old size. 

The Travellers’ Age, of Philadelphia, is under a new manage- 
ment, with J. Irvin Steel, of Ashland, Pa., as president and 
treasurer. 

The material and goodwill of the DuBois (Pa.) Express has 
been repurchased by H. C. Wilson and Frank MeMichael, who 
established the paper about seven yearsago. It will remain 
independent as heretofore. 


The Meyersdale (Pa.) Register has succeeded the Commercial, 
of the same town. Geo. H. Subrie, the publisher, “thinks he 
knows something of the tastes and wants of Somerset County 
readers, and will aim to publish a newspaper worthy of their 
support.” 

J. H. Hodgdon has retired from the Thomaston (Me.) Herald 
and [rving Perry Dodge has become editor and manager. 


The Williamsport (Md.) Leader has entered upon its sixth 
volume. George W. McCardell is the editor and publisher of 
this seven-column independent weekly. 

The Morning Call, of Harrisburg, Pa., has been purchased by 
Colonel W. F. Jordan. 

Samuel A. Black, editor and proprietor of the Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) Home News, died recently, aged 70 years. 


The Valley Record, of Catasauqua (Pa.), of which W. H. Bar- 
tholomew is the proprietor, has entered asian its twenty-first 
volume. 


The Doylestown (Pa.) Democrat began the publication of a 
daily edition August 14. 

The Standard Bearer is a new periodical issued in New York 
city, as the organ of the International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion. Charles H. Murray is the editor. 

The Latrobe (Pa.) Advance began its eighteenth volume on 
August, 13, Vink & Stockberger are the proprietors of this 
hap dsonie Ww weekly. 


a - Irhinrestadige jounty (N. J.) Democrat began its fifty-third 


Ung gir August: 12. 
pr ietpr.s °* \ 
! 
y hegLays ot New Jersey are being published in the news- 
, papeys of that State, and happy are the publishers of those 


R. J. Killgore is the editor and pro- 


¢ *papefy whch renga them. 








‘ ‘iy ¥ Warragyh; ») Mail began its forty-third volume on Aug. 

o. are editors and proprietors of this nine-col- 

ig@Tepublican, and they propose to “celebrate the 
semi-centennial of the Mail, in 1898, in grand style.” 


The Raftsman’s Journal, of Clearfield (Pa.), began its eighty- 
seventh volume on August 13. M. L. McQuown is the editor 
und proprietor. 

The Weekly Republican, of Meadville (Pa.), began its seventh 
volume on August 13. 


The Beverly (N. J.) Banner entered upon its thirteenth vol- 
ume on August 13. “ Independent in all things,”’ is the motto 
of its editor, Luther W. Perkins. 


The Cherrytree (Pa.) Record began its eleventh volume on 


September 3d. It isa seven-column folio, of which R. C. Mea- 
nor is editor and proprietor. 





The Aroostook Democrat is a new publication at Presque 
Isle, Me.,and is edited by Rodney J. Thompson. The paper 
is Democratic in politics, and is the only Democratic paper 
in that section of the State. 

The Quakertown Free Press entered upon its tenth volume on 
Stauffer & Shelly are the publishers of this eight- 
column weekly paper. 

The Warren Journal, of Belvidere (N.J.), began its thirty- 
second volume on August 22. It is an eight-column folio, 
Democratic, of which Adam Bellis is the editor and proprietor, 
and J. M. Simerson is the publisher. 

The Schwenksville (Pa.) Item began its fourteenth volume 
in the latter part of August. Irvin H. Bardman is the editor. 

The Gettysburg Compiler has entered upon its seventy-third 
year. 

The Delaware County Democrat, of Chester 
twenty-fourth volume on September 14. 


(Pa.), began its 


The Juniata Tribune, of Mifflintown (Pa.), beganits thirteenth 
volume on September 4th. Harry E. Bonsall is the editor and 
proprietor of this eight-column Democratic weekly. 

* 


THE BENEFIT OF NEWSPAPER TRAINING. 


I believe I have done everything which an editor or 
publisher ever has to do, from directing wrappers up to 
writing the biography of a president within an hour 
after his death, writes Edward Everett Hale, in the 
Forum. This means, if the training be continued 
through many years of life, and if one be under a good 
chief, that one gains, of necessity, the ready use at 
least of his own language. 

We newspaper men may write English very ill, but 
we write it easily and quickly. So that to us who have 
been in this business there is something amazing to 
hear a clergyman say that he occupied the week in 
composing a sermon which was, at the outside, 3,500 
words in length. One can understand absolute § ina- 
bility to do it at all; but no newspaper man under- 
stands how a man who can do it can spend thirty-six 
hours in doing it. 

If you have to send “copy” upstairs hour after 
hour, with a boy taking the slips from you one by one 
as they are written, and you know that you are never 
to see what you write until you read it the next day in 
the paper, your copy will be punctuated carefully, 
written carefully, and it will be easily read. 

That is one thing. Another thing goes with it. 
You will form the habit of determining what you 
mean to say befere you say it, how far you want to go 
and where you want to stop. And this will bring you 
to a valuable habit of life—to stand by what has been 
decided. Napoleon gave the same advice when he 
said: “If you set out to take Vienna, take Vienna.” 

For these reasons, I am apt to recommend young 
men to write for the press early in life, being well 
aware that the habit of doing this has been of use to 
me. 
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To BE a good secatnenton one devedt not ele " 
well acquainted with the technology of the printing 
office, but also possess a general knowledge of affairs, 
since he is not only expected to correct errors of spell- 
ing and grammar, but even to point out errors of 
statement. Hence the proof-reader should have good 
intellect and good eyesight. A skillful man draws fair 
pay— better, as a rule, than the typesetter. The duties 
are severe and confining where one has much to do, as 
in a large office, especially that of a morning news- 
paper. eee Journal. 





WANTS. 
ANTED — SITUATION 


v writer. 


erence given. 


AS EDITORIAL OR LOCAL 
Years of experience. Good proot- reader Ref- 
Address ALEXIS, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





OB COMPOSITOR — FIRST-CLASS JOBBER WANTS A 
e permanent situation. Familiar with presswork. Address, 
with terms, 8. J. F., care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





ANTED—TO EXCHANGE $1,800 HOUSE AND LOT 
near city fora newspaper oft & A(flcross 
PUBLISHER, -:" + 
e P.O. kox 9 Phi naelphia. 





OB PRINTER WANTS A - POSITION=GO: »D ON SP- 
ey cial and commercial work ; rapid; gogd pryssmaar' . care - 
ful of material and employer's interests; sober 2n4 rsiiab! 

Ass Box 208, Shamokin, Pa. 





YANTED—A LARGE LOT OF SECONDsW4ND LONG 
Primer in good condition, che “ap for c¢ re x a 30, about 
120 Galleys for mail list. THE KEYSTO 


19th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia. 
FOR SALE. 
Qo HORSE-POWER SHAPLEY ENGINE AND 8 HORSE- 


power boiler for sale cheap at 533 C hestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Munn & SHIVERS. 











OR SALE—AN INTEREST IN THE BELLWOOD “ BUL- 

letin,” located in the thriving town of Bellwood. A large 

advertising patronageand job trade. For furtherinformation, 
Address LIZZIE AKERS, Bellwood, Pa. 


OB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE CHEAP. THE PRO- 
° prietor of an old-established job oftice, wishing to engage 
in other business, will sell his office cheap. It is located in the 
commercial centre of Philadelphia; has several job presses, 
cutting machine, etc. Rentlow. Address 
NONPAREIL, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








Manufactured under Patents 237,825 and 240,099. 


THE CUSSONS CALENDAR PAD 


REQUIRES NEITHER EYELET NOR WIRE STITCH, 


But simply has to be glued or pasted to the calendar card. 
Small sizes ready gummed and as easily attac on d as postage 


Stamps. Manufactured by special machinery, and cost no 
more than the common kind. 


Twelve sizes now ready. 
CUSSONS, MAY & CO., 
Glen Allen, Va. 


C.H.LYONS, 


607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 








ARGAINSC 


a 


ooo os 


> Second: Hand Presses, Ete, 


MODEL PRESS— 
One No.4 Model Press, 9x14 inches inside chase; 
order. 
GORDON JOB PRESS— 
One Quarter-medium Old Style Gordon Press, 9x14 in. inside 
chase; in good order. 


in good 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 


One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESS— 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 19x25 in.; in good 
orcer: 
* BRONSTRUP HAND PRESS— 


One Bronstrup Hand Press, platen 23x29 in.; perfect order. 


PONY DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 

One 19x24 2-roller Potter Drum-Cylinder Press, in good order 
HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 

One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 


One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 


One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 
One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 

GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 

PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy'#; 










MAy © 


Sar with 


Gfepo wren 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 
One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 ing 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One. Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for 
extra head for small work; good order; $ 









HYDRAULIC PRESS— 
One Hydraulic Press; in good order; takes sheet 26x40. 


FOR SALE 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA. 


BY 


ELECTRIC MOTOR WANTED— 
About 5 horse-power Electric Motor wanted, second-hand, 
in chet order. 
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H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturer of the best modern im- 

roved machinery for Printers, Book- 

inders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. 

The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 

UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing 


SAR o-— 
CENTRAL MACHINE WORES 


L.A. MAYALL, 


731 Shoemaker Street, 
Second door from 8th, bet. Market & Chestnut. 


PRINTERS’, BOOK BINDERS’, PAPER 
BOX MANUFACTURERS’ AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ MACHI- 
NERY REPAIRED AT 
SHORT NOTICE. 








Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers always 
on hand. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Chase-Making, Dies, Die Presses, etc. 








PRINTER®’ & BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINISTS oe 


J. B. MOROGE, 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 





GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
oF SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 
CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, PUMPS, 
STEAM ENGINES. 





Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery. 





Manufacturer Philadelphia Paper Cutting Machine, 


PUNCHES, DIES anp MODEL WORK 








yp a 


Fruarantee jachine \Mlarks i 


624 & 626 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
epiiaail *— 
PRINTERS’, 
LITHOGRAPHERSY’, 
AND BOOKBINDERS’ 


MACHINISTS. 
—*— 


We solicit a share of your custom, feeling confidence 
inour ability to give you entire satisfaction, 

Estimates given for all kinds of Machine Work: 
Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, etc., ete. 


TRY US! 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publ:skers’ Prices, by 


WW. ' ©. -BLELOCH, 


| 517 AND 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Lettért Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, ete. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 





) are now used extensively on all 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS kinds of printing preente and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have —— themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 

e simplest and best counters made. They count as 

desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 


rable, as well as t 





person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. ” P 





EX. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y- 


% 
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ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT! 


American Piocyclopedia of Printing 


EDITED BY 





J. LUTHER RINGWALT. 


Pre COMPRISING (WITH PLATES) 550 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES, GIVING MORE THAN 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND ARTICLES 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRO- 
DUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING, 


SPLENDIDLY [ILLUSTRATED 


BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD EN. 
GRAVINGS, [IMITATIONS OF WATER-MARKS, EMBOSSED AND RULED PAGES, Ere. 


Reduced Frice, ~ g6.00. 


xe 


HE first and only edition of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING 


was Printed from Type, and not electrotyped or stereotyped. Of the large number of copies then 
printed, LESS THAN A HUNDRED now remain, and parties desiring to secure a copy of this in- 
valuable technical, historical and biographical Printers’ Encyclopedia should send in their orders at 
once. 


Until recently the price was Zen Dollars per copy, but this has been reduced to Six Dollars, 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH ano - 
MINOR STS., 
PHILADELPEIA. 


LEDGER BRAND 





— ESTABLISHED 1729. — 


THE JAS. M. WILLCOX PAPER CO. 


(Wm. F. WiLLcox) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 








AMERICAN RUSSIA. 


THE BEST MADE 


This Trademark is pluinly 
stamped on every skin, 





GLEN MILLS, 
Delaware Co. Pa. 





509 MINOR STRERT, 


P. 0. BOX 


PHILADELPHIA. 1328 





THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDS AND 
CARDBOARD, 


505 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S.C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 





HUGH GANNON, 
EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS TO HIRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Maaufacturers of 


woop TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 


Engravers’ Use. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ VARDS+AND + CARD + BOARDS # 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


No 11814 Sansom Street., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column fetio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-cotumn folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-c olumn quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto 


Prices Lower, and Pape> of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BEMNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent, 








HANSON BROTHERS, 

Y i 

| ELECTROTYPERS | 
v 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0,, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 











Pamphlet Binding for Printer a Specialty. 





W. C. BLELOCH, 


Printers’ Warehouse 


515 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Always on hand a Large Assortment of 
New and Second-hand Type, Presses, 
Machinery and Material of the 
best quality and makes, 





% 
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CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





CLEVELAND 


Type Foundry 


THE H. H. THORP MANUFACTURING CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 


New and Artistic Faces, 


Send for Specimens. 


° 








Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 





606-614 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 





( 
Ox 4, 


—_ —— 
<> v WW i 
& “+ AMERICAN 





wren vats In FOUNDRY. 


JAMES CONNER S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & Co., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 


¢ 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, E. H. MUNDAY 
Proprietor. Bus. Manager 


THE 
Co tins & M’LEEsTerR 
Tyree Founopry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. 





“ TYPE FOUNDERS. *% 





# DICKINSON # | 
'BYPE BOUNDERY: 


150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





PHELPS, DALTON & CO. f 


LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,’ 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices 





' 


RosToNn | YPE 
- OUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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MEW « BAPE  BASTENER, 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 





Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


+ BRONZE + POWDERS 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


> + 


No. 6,000 Rich Gold, $2.50 Per Pound. 
“ ia 2 00 oo “se 


ty 4,000 “ ‘en 1.75 “ “ 
“ 3,000 # se a 1 50 “oe oe 
“ec 2,000 “ “ ss 1.25 “ “ 
Lad 1,000 “oe “ee 1.00 Lhd oe 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. , 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


i ene 


IMPROVED MACHINE FOR STITCHING BOOKS. 


4 Q== new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, having suitable gauges, 
and will make a stitch of any desired length 
up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, 
turn out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, andis fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - - $70. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
- 860. 


Foot-Power Machine, - 
With Stand and T:.ble. 





——— DON 


imeaaiyl PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-iInch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 

PRICES: 
= 10x31 in, ., iron frame, $30 00 
16x31 = = 4200 
10x31 “no frame, 2250 
a C* ™ 30 00 








A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 





The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


WY . hs. 


MINOR ST ., 


BLELOCH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





il 
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GODFREY & CO.., 














O. 2.—“ Extra Re-MELTING.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 
own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 

thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
































HE InprA-Russer RoLterR Compounpn is 

suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 

; paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 

the-year-round composition. While possessing great 

strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 


4 ( 





No. | 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 2 


325 Z. any other substance. * 
WALNUT STREET — O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
4 aad cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 
PHILADELPHIA. La! no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
7p) reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 
eel io pare: 
PRINTERS’ = ROLLERS 
sic —— = — , 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 


—t- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin -}— 


Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 
Past Press” Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 
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All Kinds of 
| Letterpress and 


Inks and Varnishes AK 4 


Made to Special Order. 


Lithographic \ Oo 


‘ 


\ 
| 


On Hand -t \ 
and cme 
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x 2A% 
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L646 IN. 1 IN. IRON 





14 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


LIN. 
——— 


14 IN. 
aun, 


Size each, over all. 


x WY% 


1 IN. IRON 


— 


14 IN. 


2 x 46% 
6 x 4844 


—— 


14 IN. 








NEWS CHASE. 


News Chase. 


Size each, over all. 


x 20% 15 x 18% 
18 x 22% 
X 28% 2 x 26% 
X 33% 2334 x 3154 
2434 x 364 
x 41% 26% x x BY a 
; 2734 x 414% 
% 24 x 44g 
, B14 x og 
x 5+ 35% x 42 
¥ 3814 x brid 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size of pair, over all. 
x 207 

x me 

X 28% 

x 33% 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


ARMAS 


4 
Be 3814 


R 


Size each, inside. 





Size each, inside. 


il 





PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 


vA 

& No. 

ae SVaevessceaeoe 17 

LE CARESS v1) 

pda? aicvndeuw sea 24 
Pa onal 

| 4g, 

Es) My 

» 54, 

a | « ec ee 

clase seat 

|) aaa: 
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a ( ¢ 





Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of pair, over all. 


Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
1 x 8h $8 00 
18 : 1044 9 25 
22 x 124 10 50 
2334 x 15 ts Ul 75 
D4 x 1754 12 50 
4 x 1975 13 25 
ks | x 21g 14 00 

34 x 2114 14 75 

th x ? 304 15 50 
B21G x 2314 16 25 
3544 x 25144 17 50 
3814 x 2734 18 75 





Price pair 


SKELETON CHASE, 


v4 
8 No 
= 

Ret lias 5. cicriinacnaies ons Me 
ES qgeceeppnesen: 20 
= i igikai: -spieaccaee 24 


14g IN. 


ee Sng ae a 
Ss 
wz 


14 IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4 c. per inch. 
otherwise ordered, 14 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 






Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all. 


Size each, inside. Price, each, 
1 x 18% $4 50 
18 x 2% 5 00 
22 x 2hy 5 75 
2334 x 3156 6 50 
2454 X BU34 7 00. 
204 x 395g 725 
2734 x —_ 7 75 
2934 x 444 8 00 
3114 x 464% 8 50 
32% x oy 9 00 
B51 x 5 10 00 
3814 x BT! 11 00 


Sticks are made, unless 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER-RIVETED, BRASS-LINED 
t- - EE : 
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Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys. 


NV - 
~~ THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST. ‘<< 


FP The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 








Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside, . . . $200! 9x14 inches inside, . . . $275 | 14x20 inchesinside,. . . $4 00 
83x13 " . . « 2 50;10x16 ™ - «- « 8 00; 15x22 - ~~ « 88 
12x18 . »sy 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
7) 6}x22} inchesinside, . . . .. . . . . $3 00]10x22}inchesinside.. . . . .... =. $400 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3% x 28} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 





—~<—c" THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, >—>— 


Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


— ——is em +O> a 0 wm om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY GABINET TOPs 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


—— > «ee -Q> a 0 > om 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


J VW. Cc. Bin LOcCH, 
| Successor to R. 8. MENAMIN. 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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| 

MANUFACTURERS FOR | 

OF | Publishers, Lithographers, | 

| PARCHMENT Book and Job Printers, 





Water and Grease-Proof | Map Publishers, 
> >IT FR @ | 
PAPER 3 +p—3e x — 4 Hardware Dealers, 
2090+ : 
“i Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 
AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION ; 
Grocers, Druggists, 
MATRIX PAPER | So oe oe | Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
2090+" | ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE | Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
PAPER Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
ie Oe BF Va a7 '>0O Ly 
MAILING TUBES Bs ER SOR And all others. 





TTOX GAS —7 x WORKS. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


161 MONROE STREET, 33p & WALNUT STS. 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Vertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “ one actual horse-powe1 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM I TO 50 HORSE-POWER. 
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THE BEST 
NEWS INKK 


AT LOW PRICES. 




















News Ink in 500 lb. Bbls., —.. ; at 8 Cts. per lb. 
2 250 “« ; “as * ss 
100 lb. Kegs, .. at10 “ 
50 *« ; ’ at 13 * 
25 *“ at 16“ 





BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 





= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, BLACK, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W, fl BLELOCH, §15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


JULY I, 1890. 
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t ALEX. M’LEESTER, Proprietor. } 
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t EUGENE H. MUNDAY, Manager Manager. 
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